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The Dinner Party: A Women’s Feast 



ludy Chicago s The Dinner Party is being shown at the Gfenbow Foundation in Calgary unti/ February 
27th, 1983. This is the, last Canadian stop in the shows' tour of North America. 


by megan davies 
and john graham 


Judy Chicago’s ‘Dinner Party* is 
both a symbolic history of women 
and a piece of feminist artwork. 
Thirty nine women of note are 
represented by china painted 
plates and elaborately em- 
broidered runners on a triangular 
table. An additional 999 women’s 
names are imprinted on the base 
on which the table is set. 

The Dinner Party’ has garnered 
wide response - both positive and 
negative * all across North 
America. A brainchild of 
American feminist artist Judy 
Chicago, The Dinner Party’ was 
a collective project five years in 
the making. It had been the sub- 
ject of two books and one film. 

FEMINIST ART 

Feminist art is the art of strug- 
gle; in the patriarchical art workj 
the female experience is rarely 
presented. Women artist have 
worked primarily in isolation with 
neither recognition nor support for 
what they create. As well, 
women’s traditional art forms 
have been trivialized as 'crafts’ 
rather than art. 

The Dinner Party’ collective us* 
ed these traditional female art 
mediums to make a powerful 
statement on women throughout 
history. Each of the 39 ceramic 
plates rests on an embroidered 


by mike obrien 

Shari Ulrich is no Linda 
Ronstadt. It’s not a matter of 
talent, she has lots. She stands 
center stage, backed up by her 
band, raising the roof on Harpo’s 
nightclub, and it’s highly possible 
she’s thinking of her hydro bill. 

When Shari Ulrich sings, 
jumps around the stage, and plays 
one of her many instruments, 
she’s just doing her job. Rock V 
roll is her career, “My goal is for 
my music to reach lots of people 
all over... and to make a living,” 

After her second set she talked 
freely, her disposition peaked by 
the rush of adrenalin. After the 
third and final set, she was tired, 
she was nonplussed (a sound pro- 
blem or something) and she 
apologised profusely for not being 
a great interview. 

Living just over the water on 
Salt Spring Island, Ulrich, 31, Is 
a West Coast artist who is just 
recently gaining impetus as a na- 
tional figure. Her last album TALK 
AROUND TOWN has thus far sold 
better in Eastern Canada than in 
the West. 

There are a lot of ballads in her 
repertoire, but a fiery rocker 
usually makes its way onto each 
album TOWN’S “Mad Money" ex- 
hibits how far she can lean from 
her folk rock beginnings with the 


runner. The plates are fourteen in- 
ches m diameter and were often 
created using special techniques 
developed by the collective. The 
problems of working with 
sculptured porcelain were con- 
siderable. Chicago writes in her 
journal of different editions of a 
particular plate cracking while in 
the kiln,,. five times in succession. 

The imagery and symbolism us- 
ed in ‘The Dinner Party’ is an im- 
portant part of the inherent 
message of the art. The female 
form is represented by a vaginal 
image that is used in all but two of 
the 39 plates. Throughout the 
plates we see the imagery of 
women as captive butterflies; 
struggling to free themselves from 
their oppression. 

The neeedlework runners used 
in the presentation of the 39 
women are one of the most inspir- 
ing aspects of the exhibit. Weav- 
ing, embroidery, needlepoint, lace 
and beadwork are used in the 
various runners. Needlework 
techniques from the lifetime of 
each of the women represented 
were used whenever possible. 

FEMINIST 

HISTORY 

Through the artistic represen- 
tation of women in the plates and 
embroidery, and the written 
histories of 1038 women, the Din- 
ner Party has helped to cover an 
enormous gap in historical 


understanding. Male-dominated 
academia has long neglected the 
role of women in history. Anyone 
attending the show couldn’t help 
but be impressed by the huge 
amount of material presented. 

In the foyer preceeding the 
display long wall charts were us- 
ed to present the brief histories of 
the women. This was sup- 
plemented by a taped commen- 
tary available for rent, and by the 
book ‘The Dinner Party”, 


Each of the 39 women depicted 
by a plate also represent a 
category of women; modern ar- 
tists, political activists, ancient 
Greeks, and so on. Attempting to 
absorb ail this information in one 
viewing is, of course, impossible. 
Rather, an impression of the im- 
mense contribution and diversity 
of women in history is provided. 

The research involved in selec- 
ting and writing about each 
woman was immense. A team of 


for that very reason. How 
frustrating it is for the talented 
female performers who are pass- 
ed over in favour of their male 
counterparts on such ridiculous 
grounds! 

One has only to look at any ma- 
jor orchestra to see that the vast 
majority of players, and conduc- 
tors, are male. While an increas- 
ing number of women are perfor- 
ming in orchestras, chamber 
ensembles and military bands, 
they most often play instruments 
women have traditionally been 
encouraged to choose, such as 
flute, clarinet, harp and violin, not 
to mention all the pianists and 
sopranos. While more women are 
taking up instruments traditional- 
ly played by men, how many or- 
chestras include women as prin- 
cipal trumpet, trombone* tuba, 
double bass, and that most ‘male’ 
of all sections, percussion? And 
how many female conductors lead 
these orchestras? Not enough. 

But the methods used in audi- 
tions are changing. Many or- 
chestras require contestants to 
perform from behind a screen or 


researchers worked with the ar- 
tistic collective to provide a real 
sense of the personality of the 
women selected. Use of subtle ad- 
ditions in the embroidery showed 
the lengths to which the collective 
strived to achieve authenticity. 

From ancient times to the mid- 
dle ages a vast number of 
representative women were un- 
covered, Most of these women 
were previously unfamiliar to an 
.continued on page 2 


curtain, thus enabling the ad- 
judicators to make their decisions 
based solely upon the musician - 
ship, and not the gender* of the 
performers. More women are 
working as directors and ad- 
ministrators on symphony 
boards, taking positions with the 
power to stamp out discrimination 
as soon as it rears its ugly head. 
And more conductors are realiz- 
ing that female musicians are just 
as dedicated and reliable as male 
performers. 

Yes, the world of music is still 
dominated by men, but with the 
support and encouragement of all 
who love music, we can change 
the composition of orchestras, 
and all other ensembles, to in- 
clude the many women whose 
talent deserves to be recognized. 
Oh, to hear everyone say, “What? 
Don’t hire her because she might 
get pregnant and quit? Nonsense! 
She won’t work as hard as a man? 
What rubbish 1 That would defeat 
our purpose as an orchestral 
Never!” 

Now, that would be music to 
our ears! 


Working for 
a Living 


Hometown Band. 

Although she avoids taking up 
causes, one song reflects her con- 
cern over nuclear war. “1 think it’s 
something everyone should be 
concerned about,” She strays 
from being labelled a feminist but 
maintains a woman has an equal 
chance for success as a man in 
the music business. 

She has emerged unscathed 
from a sexual attack that occured 
at her home two years ago. “I 
wanted people to know it could 
have happened to them. Tm not 
the One’ (off town) is about 
that.” 

T think it would have been 
scary if he’d known who 1 was and 
attacked me for that reason.” 

Ulrich talked about Bette 
Midler, her musical training, and 
the pressures of touring. T han- 
dle it by taking care of myself”, 
she says as she lights up her nth 
cigarette. 

What worries her about the 
recording industry? 

“The economy. It scares a lot of 
people from taking chances, from 
trying new stuff, I used to spend 
five months on the road. Now I 
spend about one because of the 
economy.” 

She pauses, inhales from her 
cigarette, and apologizes for not 
being a great interview, I forgave 
her, she’d worked hard that night. 


Women in Music 


by susan fiddler 


Problems for women in music 
range from the predictable (Why 
hire a female musician when 
she’ll just get pregnant and quit 
the orchestra?) to the absurd. An 
example of the latter concerns an 
acquaintance who, when inquir- 
ing about the cello rentals at one 
of the lesser known music stores, 
was fold that the owner did not 
like to rent celli to women because 
he “didn’t like to see girls sitting 
with a cello between their legs,” 
Quote, unquote. 

The former problem, while not 
as blatantly idiotic, is no less in- 
furiating. Granted, women do oc- 
casionally become pregnant, but 
sometimes it is no less surprising, 
or Inconvenient, to the woman 
than to the conductor who must 
begin auditions to replace his ex- 
pectant tympanist or horn player. 
One well-known conductor, 
whose audiences thought him a 
kindly old gentleman devoted to 
spreading his love of music, had 
often been heard to say he did not 
like hiring women in his orchestra 
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On Gertrude Stein 


by madonna Kamel 


In their respective arts, both 
Stein and Picasso sought to set 
the mind free to envision the act 
of creation which for them was 
the first concern of the moment* 
Together they pushed innovations 
in their respective crafts higher 


and farther than anyone expected. 
Respectively, they aimed for a 
level of creation at which art and 
writing would remain art and 
writing — not seeking to be 
science, philosophy, or history* In 
PICASSO Stein offers what may 
well be regarded as the final 
epitaph for both. 


Who is Gertrude Stein and why 
is she saying all those things three 
times? 

Gertrude Stein was a genius. 
Even she admitted it Gertrude 
Stein was a writer when Hem* 
ingway was a writer, when Paris 
was the place to be, when Picasso 
was breaking from all familiar 
forms of art, when passion and 
revolution were equally frighten* 
ing and exciting. Gertrude Stein 
never once considered herself dif- 
ferent from Hemingway and 
Picasso. She took that fearless’ 
step from a painfully self* 
conscious feminine perspective to 
that of an artist revolutionary. 

Stein broke from reality, 
whatever that means, in the 
hopes of getting even closer to the 
most real thing inside. Stein broke 
from imitations of the real and 
took that brave step toward 
defeat* Stein was defeated by her 
own words because she knew she 
was never going to actually say 
what it was that was the actual 
real thing, Stein was not stupid 
and did not say: this is the most 
real thing. Stein’s method was 
such that she pointed and pointed 
and pointed to the most real thing 
and kept pointing until either we 
would grow mad within or we 
would get mad at her and close 
her books or we would have to 
shut our minds and then open 
them again to a new way of think- 
ing, and see words as less than 
what it was we believed they were, 
that is, less than the absolute 
truth about things, and then see 
words as pointers, pointing to 
whatever it was that was the most 
real thing in us and what it was 
that was creeping slowly up 
behind us in our minds and what 
it is that is in that creeping thing 
that could take control of us and 
sweep us along toward the most 


real thing that Stein is pointing to. 

Stein’s style consisted of long, 
long, long sentences, three times 
over. Style is what kept Picasso 
from trying to draw the exact 
same face of a person. When 
Stein tried to write about the face 
It was her own tools that failed. 
A face is not made up of words, 
but flesh and bone. And flesh and 
bone are never words. Stein sur- 
renders and lets the flesh and 
bone be flesh and bone and lets 
the words be words and lets the 
words evoke the image of the face 
and lets the words remind us of 
the emotions we feel as we im- 
agine the face before us. All of this 
Stein does with language. 
Language is her slave and master. 

There are some people who 
have no “way with words” and 
cannot begin to speak the things 
they really know and feel and 
believe. There are some people 
who speak rather well about 
everything they might know and 
believe and feel. But those who 
speak rather well are as bound by 
words as those who cannot. 

Stein knew words were only 
words and never tried to convince 
us that she could say everything 
In the most real way. Instead her 
words served as pointers, like the 
finger pointing to the moon, she 
reminds us: for crying out loud, 
study the moon not the finger. 
And so, Stein is both the person 
who cannot say things very well 
and the person who says things 
rather well. 

Stein was not a scholar buried 
in her books. The scholar is not 
as good at caring as at convinc- 
ing* The scholar is afraid. The 
scholar is most afraid what can- 
not be understood. When “reali- 
ty” is so obscure, so “relative" so 
“unreal”, Stein could only keep 
pointing*.. 


A creator is not in advance of his generation but he is 
the first of his contemporaries to be conscious of what 
is happening to his generation* 

A creator who creates, who is not an academician, who 
is not someone who studies in a school where the rules 
are already known, and of course being known they no 
longer exist, a creator then who creates is necessarily 
of his generation. 

Leon Katz and Edward Burns 



Portrait of Stein by Picasso 



The UVic Women's Centre Collective 
Invites you to an evening of 
wine and cheese 

March 11 7-10 p.m, 

place to be announced in next Emily 



Next issue of the 
Emily March 3rd 

special issue on 
“International Women’s Week” 
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MARGOT P. SCANDRETT RMT 
Registered Massage Therapist 


212B Raynor Avenue 
Victoria, B.C. V9A 3A2 
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Dinner 

Party 

England is reviewed in terms of 
her contributions to womens’ pro- 
gress, an often ignored angle* 

As the exhibit approaches the 
modem era unavoidable decisions 
have to be made on interpreta- 
tions of history. “The Dinner Par- 
ty" contains a category of Black 
American women and other 
ethnic women of North America, 
a very positive addition. However, 
there are a number of criticisms 
which should honestly be brought 
against the display. 

The biases of ‘The Dinner Par- 
ty” arise from the apparent upper 
class American origin of many of 
the artists. Although there are a 
number of working or lower class 
women represented, there is an 
obvious bias towards the upper 
class* Many of the women who 
made contributions, particularly 
in the field of art, almost of 
necessity had to come from the 
privileged educated classes. 
However, there is a definite lack 
of the same determined research 
in uncovering the representatives 
of the lower classes that 
characterized the research into 
ancient women* 

Judy Chicago writes that ‘The 
Dinner Party” is a history of 
Western women, and it definitely 
is. There was not even a token at- 
tempt made to include the con- 
tribution of the women of Asia or 
Africa. This unfortunately 
perpetuates the myth that 
Western history is the only history 
in the world, which a feminist 
display should have challenged. 
The last third of the table, 
representing modem women, con- 
tains all American and English 
women except for one German. 

Judy Chicago’s Jewish origin is 
also evident in the disproportion a! 
number of Zionist women 
depicted. While Zionism played a 
positive role in the struggle 
against oppression of Jews, some 
comment must be made against 
the subsequent oppression of 
Palestinians. Noticeably, no Arab 
women are mentioned in the 
histories. 

The 999 histories contain many 
references to the women revolu- 
tionaries of continental Europe, 
but they are marred by two fac- 
tors* The great revolutionary 
women like Alexandra Kollontay 
and Rosa Luxembourg are not 
given a plate on the table, but 
rather classified under much 
more conservative American 
social reformers. A liberal bias is 
revealed in the biography of 
author Simone de Beauvoir, who 
was “originally a socialist... but 
has become an avowed feminist". 
Socialist feminists would look 
askance at the mutual ex- 
clusiveness of socialism and 
feminism thus implied. 

CONCLUSION 

“The Dinner Party” makes a 
strong statement against male 
domination in both the art world 
and the larger social context. Us- 
ing traditionally female art forms 
such as China painting and em- 
broidery “The Dinner Party” 
demands that such forms of ex- 
pression be recognized as art. By 
depicting women's experience 
through history The Dinner Par- 
ty” tells us the story of women - 
a history that has been sadly 
neglected to date. 
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South African Serenade 


A checkered table cloth 

meanders above Table Mountain 
The sun penetrates and pulsates 
steadily upon the urban domain 
Ancient beings trek 

throughout the parched terrain 
as their immortal forefathers 
dictate the law of the land. 

Their descendants comply unassumingly with white determinism 
The striped zebra faces extinction 
as blood trickles from zookeeper's spear 
Strategies of predation 

run rampant in the global game of Risk. 

Who’s to call the roll of the dice? 

The cards are prestacked 
And the dealer has disappeared for eternity 
The cloth is slipping off the Table 
and the winds are gushing through. 




ramona orr 


The Eye of the Beholder 


deborah albert 
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She had a way with photographs, 
to pin them on the wall, 
every which way 

in geometric patterns of absurdity. 

She invented incongruous plastic fans 
animating outer perspectives inwardly. 

Yes, she had a fascination and obstinateness, 
a vision of her own. 

It must have started early, 

that somewhat compulsive picture-taking, 

the snap shot collection began 

with colonies of ants on a crusade 

to a honey jar and salted crackers, 

a territorial fight between a crow and a sea gull, 

then, a peacock feather on a hat on a head, 

mad shoots of bristles growing out of a nostril, 

wrinkles collecting at the base of a neck, 

the invasion of fingers, wrapped in a string of beads 

by voracious warts. 

Aunts and uncles they were presumably, 
kind target practice for a developing talent, 
while the parents, concerned, embarrassed, 
hoped she might take real pictures one day. 
but she carried on eagerly; 
the enlarged body landscapes 
forests of armpits and pubic hair, 
hills and crevaces of skin folds. 

Next, a series of live or inanimate colourful masks, 
with protrusive tongues, 

a table set for a feast or wedding with no guests, 
empty arm chairs in a wild grown garden, 
butterflies on screen windows, 
aerosol spray cans lined up 
in a firing squad position, 
agent orange ravaging Vietnam soldiers, 
rebellious women condemned to mental hospitals, 
a child punished for having a temper tantrum, 
others in harness 

or on swings alternately trying to fly 
but tied like birds on a string. 

Some of the latest were, 

intriguing double exposures of faces, 

energy fields of healers and midwives. 

The inexhaustible material 
had been endless 
if she had not been killed 
somewhere in Lybia. 

What was she after? 

No one really knew her, 

she was an eye behind, beyond a camera. 

All that is left 

is a trail of photographs, .. 

anne c. martin 


ramona orr 
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ramona orr 



Take Back the Night 

There Is a dark night, but I am not dark. 

I glide on a ten speed bike 

I glide through leaves, through leaves, through leaves 
But someone stands there in the dark. 


There is a dance floor, but I'm not dancing. 

I sit at a table and talk with friends 
We drink and listen and talk and talk and talk 
But someone stands there in the dark. 

I court my solitude, I think my solitude mine. 
But I'm wrong and 1 run 
I run and run and run and run 
But someone stands there in the dark. 

liz charsley 


FROM AN 

OLD-WOMAN ARTIST 


PORN MOVIE 

Watch 

a man stands over her 
dressed in black 
a whip in his hand 
she licks his boots 
she is naked 

the whip slashes through her skin 
like a knife 

she squeals in pleasure 
THEY say she loves it 
hut look at her eyes. 


Love of a 
Monochronic Man 

The man in his room 

keeps silence 

he is a monochronic 

whose mouth is always open 

he sits with his back to the door 

a criminal in his dreams 

he seeks the maelstrom in his own skin 

when the opiates fail 

with blunt hands 

he invites her 

he will sever connections 

and wear her powdered white 


So, young man, you think you've found a woman. 

She's an artist, you say: 

in that case, 

she will not meet you 

in this basement 

of logic, reason, and egos* 

where one of you 

for a time, 

and a smile, assumes 
the advantage. 

No - She will have you confront her 
on a playground, 
first, in the sandbox. 

The dank, gritty cold 

you will smear on your faces, 

sly eyes in the dark 

lose their power, you'll see. 


Watch 

a woman is hung from the celling 
by her feet 

she dangles like a dead fowl 
she is naked 
a man plunges a dildo 
the size of a club 
into her 

she begs for more 
THEY say she loves it 
but look at her eyes. 

Watch 

two men hide in an alley 
they wait for their prey 
here she comes 
she wears fish net stockings 
crotchless underpants 
and an unbuttoned blouse 
they spring on her 
they rape her 

she giggles in enjoyment 
THEY say she loves it 
but look at her eyes 
Look 

how their eyes speak 
of their pain 

their humiliation 
their fear. 

NO I can not watch anymore. 

margot harrison 


her lust is unselective 

her throat is blue 

she stamps and dances for days 

to the accompaniment of drums and song 

banishing the sour taste of his spirit 

with her tongue's blade 

she feeds him 

tears and rusty rainwater 

when she rises with the dawn 
she will sound her drums 
very early 
very early 

and he will understand 
all that which is braided together 
she will say her secret words 
he will wander in his skin 
as he seeks the maelstrom 


Then you will ride the swings 
like a gravity wheel 
at the fairground: 
no straps, no ladder 
rungs you have 
grasped before. 

And when you have her, 
high as the swing-set bar 
you will wonder 

at her aching Angers slipping down 
and up the chain, 

you will wonder at the heights she demands. 

She may tell you 

it is not she who commands, 

it is the swings 

that demand to be taken, 

cheryl howrigan 
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megan da vies 
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The Norm Abstraction 


Ip vogue 
echo 
they are; 
with strained 
conforming 
facades. 

The utterances 
prevail, 

past earless faces, of 
temporal tasks; 
their insular 
lifes. 

Warmed together 
in response, 
to the dissipation 
of heat, 

from counted days 
of frozen life. 

The privations 
collect 
in a 

symbiotic 

yearn 

for 

solace. 

deirdre loughran 


Leaves lost from branches mere 
within my view, 
that of 

a window stare. 

Aviary birds 
cut sky 
cast grey 
by painter’s eye. 

Ranked earth 
in batten fields 
brushed 
in canvas style. 

Changes befall, 
life 

I cannot impart 
beyond the frame. 


deirdre loughran 


Java 

Departure 

fruit-bats hang comotose 
sighing leaves 
greased black by day 
uneasy in sleep 
at sundown they shiver 
rash awakening 
the sullen tribe 
brandish prim feet 
unfurl ribbed wings 
thin fugitives 

dervish razors of the night 

a williams 


I walk down the street 
Hugging myself into 
mid-November. 

Possessing the ability 
to be happy. 

and practising the 
Tao of loving 
your absence. 

gayle' nelson 
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Jasmine Cafe 

There is a certain camoflauge 

in being seated 

near the hanging tendrils 

of wandering jews and spider plants 

much as I dislike 

any crawly nuisance. 

Everyday eyes would never 
lose themselves in that swirl 
of waist-length hair. But in the kinky sheens 
1 dream myself 


Melancholy Women 

Unsure of their nature, in exile 
They grope 

With bare-breasted freedom 
Benign mushrooms and rose hips 
Their love. 

Gentle, strength bom from their sameness 
They rouse 

Against inflexible trousseaux 

Dull hearts and stiff twitching tongues 

Their spite. 

cheryl coull 


Roots 

* 

The house is filled with women 
mothers, daughters; 

Even the cat is a grandmother. 

The oldest inhabitant is thirty-three * 
the youngest, two. 

Activities pour through these rooms every day: 
games of dolls (motherhood taken seriously 
meals prepared and eaten 
toys scattered, picked up, 
scattered again 
stories read 

math-work done. 

People and groceries 

in the front door 

garbage and wine-bottles on the side porch 
bicycles in and out the basement door 
The stereo plays the current musical accompaniment. 

Dinner over, nighties on 
bedtime snack 
kisses 
lights out 

Long-haired women hug guitars, 
lean over piano keys 
at first pain stakingly, 
then building in strength and harmony 
their song bursts forth 
in celebration, 
in telling. 

In channelling the energy of life. 

The women orchestrate this symphony 
the running of their house 

Their lives form right angles 

to the soil on which they stand 
like hidden roots of alder 
that suddenly become a stand of trees. 

katherine ogg 


sitting, with my mother, in a bar 
while she sticks out her tongue 
at a slow-eyed waiter 

and tells me of bedding two men in the bath, 
1 knew them, she said. 

“I only did it to please,” 

Yet it was she who turned on the taps. 

She tells me of sitting in trees 
at two a.m,, after dog is tucked in. 

She didn't want to worry him. 

But what of the crows, mother? 
your cries might waken them. 

She does not eat, she is saying, 

"It is no fun by yourself, besides 
I might catch my fingers in the juice-maker 
No mother, you wouldn’t want to get caught 
With your fingers in the juicer. 

She makes donkey ears at the waiter 
before beginning a granny-bashing tale. 

"You musn’t have children,” she warns, 

*Tve watched you with your plants." 

Oh, mother, 1 laugh, 

the moon has room for both of us. 

Come down from your tree. 

Cheryl Howrigan 
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Feminism 
vs. Dance 



by tracy lynch 

To be a feminist and a dancer 
in Canada is a contradiction in 
terms. This is not to say that there 
are no feminists who are dancers 
and visa versa, but that 
idealogically the two continue to 
have little or no inspirational 
connectives. 

It is generally recognized that 
two dance genres exist outside of 
folk and ethnic dance. These two 
factions are ballet and modern 
dance. Modern dance arose at the 
end of the 19th century through 
women such as Loie Fuller and 
Isadora Duncan. It was born out 
of a revolt against the artificiality 
of ballet, yet in the last five 
decades it has succeeded in 
becoming just as structured. 

The role of women in dance has 
perhaps become more dignified 
yet hardly more liberated. The 
modern portrayals of women as 
dehumanized, sexless athletes 
hold little positive advantage over 
the balletic sylph like model. 

Perhaps some answers can be 
found by looking at a few facts. In 
Canada the dance industry is 
largely dominated by men. The 
majority of Canadian dancers in 
Canada are female. Also dance 
companies are usually funded 
through government sources such 
as the Canada Council, and cor- 
porate sources such as oil com- 
panies and banks. It’s a well 
known rule that if you want money 


from sources such as these you 
want to be sellable, to both the 
audience and the funding source. 
Because of this, experimental 
subject material is rejected over 
what is safe, what will draw au- 
diences; Romeo and Juliet and 
lots of pointed toes. 

A second source of constraint is 
the audience itself, who tend to be 
a fairly specific fraction of the 
general population. In a 1978 
study entitled The Performing 
Arts in Edmonton', by C. Padfield, 
found 75 percent of all attending 
audiences had university educa- 
tions and were generally in the up- 
per income brackets, in contrast 
to only 24 percent of the general 
population who possess such 
characteristics. In 1981 the 
Federal Cultural Policy Review 
Committee proudly displayed the 
fact that 21 percent of all Cana- 
dians had attended at least one 
dance or classical music event 
within the last year. The implica- 
tion is dance, be it modern or 
classical, draws only a fraction of 
the population, who tend to be 
from the upper echelons of socie- 
ty, putting dance into a category 
known as “high culture”. 

For women and feminists there 
is little dance available that ex- 
presses goals, aspirations and 
struggles of the 80's. It is not on- 
ly difficult to identify with today's 
dancer stereotype, (innocent, 
beautiful yet also athletic), but it 
is also hard to identify with the ar- 


chetypal roles of women in dance. 

But hold on; what happened to 
Isadora? A feminist in every sense 
of the word, Isadora Duncan had 
a vision. She saw what she call- 
ed a new woman of the future 
believing that those who came 
after her would possess “,..a new 
knowledge of the possible 
strength and beauty of their 
bodies, and the relation of their 
bodies to the earth, nature and to 
the children of the future.” 

In the almost 60 years since her 
death in 1927, her dreams have 
still not been realized, however 
her legacy certainly cannot be 
under estimated. She 
rediscovered the normal female 
body, unfettered with corsets, 
high heeled shoes, heavy skirts 
and needless ornaments. After 
some 600 years she made it possi- 
ble for women to walk, run & 
engage in sports. It was from this 
freedom of body and spirit that 
Isadora felt the capacity lay for 
every woman to dance freely in a 
celebration of self expression. 
Her theory derived from the 
belief that dance should be the 
natural expression of the body in 
running, skipping and jumping 
motions without the distortions 
and virtuosity of ballet. 

During her lifetime, Isadora 
Duncan accomplished her beliefs 
to such an extent that they took 
on the force of prophecy. She 
believed however, that she was 
only the beginning. 


“Oh, she is coming, 
the dancer of the 
future: the free spirit, 
who will inhabit the 
body of new woman; 
more glorious than 
any woman has yet 
been; more beautiful 
than — all women of 
past centuries - the 
highest intelligence in 
the freest body.” 

Had she lived longer she would 
have been sadly disappointed, for 
the dancer she envisioned never 
arrived. 

There is, and will always be a 
place for cathartic art, yet there 
. should be also an equal place for 
art which expresses the joys and 


frustrations of today's women. Is 
not dance one of the most exciting 
mediums? U is here that we as 
women and feminists can explore 
our relationship with each other 
and with the world within a 
perfect union of our physical, in- 
tellectual and creative selves. 
Through dance we can find our 
own concepts of beauty away from 
the dictates of capitalistic and 
patriarchally defined tastes, and 
away from the mainstream media 
which utilizes such role models to 
which we are daily exposed. 

If dance, like other art forms is 
an expression of society, we as a 
part of this society owe it to ail 
women to make it an expression 
of ourselves. 


The Changing Role 
of Women in Theatre 


by eheryl howigan 


The Canadian theatre scene 
has altered substantially for 
women in recent years. As in 
many professions, female writers, 
directors, and producers are 
becoming visible in traditionally 
male territory. 

Victoria has a very active 
theatrical community on both a 
professional and a community 
level. In addition, U Vic's theatre 
department has attained a na- 
tional reputation: and, for 

whatever reasons, the city has at- 
tracted several writers to visit or 
reside here. 

The Womens' Network recent- 
ly held an informal pane! discus- 
sion with various representative 
members of the local theatrical 
community. Speakers included, 
Liz Gorrie, artistic director of 
Kaleidoscope Theatre; Barbara 
Foggmeiller, primarily an actress 
with Kaleidoscope, who works for 
the Bastion theatre and CBC 
radio; Patricia Mahoney, general 
manager of the Belfry theatre; 
and Sharon Sweeney, a teacher 
of community childrens' theatre 
and a member of Pennisula 
Players. Rona Murray, Monday 
magazine critic, was not able to 
appear. 

All of the speakers began their 
careers as actresses, Liz Gorrie 
was one of Manitoba Theatre 


Centre's original group. This 
group was the first Canadian resi- 
dent company, outside of summer 
festivals. 

Gorrie and Mahoney expressed 
the limitations in the acting field 
and wanted to move on and they 
have progressed to their present 
positions. “If you're good, you 
work,” Or, as Liz Gorrie revealed. 
T knew what I wanted to do; you 
just go out and do it... although 
looking back 1 was quite lucky in 
some ways,” Evidently, each of 
these women had an intense 
desire to succeed in their field; 
and took little notice of any hin- 
drances. A female T.V. producer 
in the audience supported their 
claim, stating that the theatrical 
profession is one of the few that 
does not display discrimination. 

The panel was asked about the 
continual problem of roles for 
women. Traditionally, most plays 
have a ratio of 5 male roles to 
every female role. But to com- 
pound this, most acting schools 
and training centres attract the 
opposite ratio. To secure a com- 
paratively similar role, an actress 
is working with several 
disadvantages. 

In reaction to this, a sector of 
Actors' Equity union, has began 
a move to legislate the ratio of 
roles. A prescribed number of 
scripts would have to include 
substantial female roles. Mahoney 
& Gorrie denied this rationing. 


“Society has to change before 
theatre does”. You can not 
regulate art: if a play is good it will 
be produced, regardless of who is 
in it. “Besides”, they assert, 
“many good roles have been writ- 
ten for women, by men. Look at 
Isben, Shakespeare, Michel 
Tremblay...". 

Nevertheless there is still the 
problem of the role distribution 
ratio. Fine actresses have long 
been part of the theatrical 
heritage. Many of these, in recent 
years, have challenged 
themselves further by turning to 
directing or teaching. Concurrent- 
ly, it's up to women to write the 
plays. 

Presently in Canada, the 
number of female playwrights 
equal male writers. More per- 
tinently however, there are final- 
ly women playwrights who are be- 
ing produced nationally and inter- 
nationally. Carole Bolt was one of 
the first of these to receive 
widespread recognition, with her 
plays RED EMMA and ONE 
NIGHT STAND. 

Erika Ritter was in Victoria 
Feb. 3 to read at the Thursday 
Thing. Four of her plays have 
been produced in the last five 
years. Her most successful to date 
has been AUTOMATIC PILOT, 
mounted by Bastion Theatre two 
seasons ago.. 

Sharon Pollock was this year's 


Governor General Award Winner 
for her play on Lizzie Borden. She 
has had several plays produced 
and teaches drama at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, which is 
associated with one of the best 
theatre schools in the country, 

Margaret Hollingsworth had 
her first play workshopped and 
produced by James Roy, of the 
Belfry Theatre last year. She is 
now teaching writing at David 
Thompson University Centre in 
Nelson. 

Ann Chislott was awarded the 
Chalmers Award two weeks ago 
for the best play produced in 
Toronto, The award is an 
equivalent to the American Tony 
Awards; it is televised, and a 
5,000 dollar cash prize is includ- 
ed. QUIET IN THE LAND was 
produced last season at the 
Blythe Festival last season. 

Ann Henry, and Beverly 
Simons are a new generation of 
successful stage writers to follow. 
Cherie Thiessen, a visiting lec- 
turer to UVic is well versed in the 
field. She has written several 
scripts for CBC radio and various 
television series .“There is the the 
market. Producers are looking for 
scripts: they want to be the one to 
discover new talent. Good new 
plays are rare.” 

Throughout history men have 
written plays which allow ac- 
tresses the scope and power to 


create memorable and realistic 
roles. Nevertheless, it is often evi- 
dent, particularly in film, that the 
female roles are created to pro- 
vide filler, comic relief, or 
titilation. 

Will the roles, or lack of roles, 
either qualitive or quantitive, on- 
ly improve when women assume 
the responsibility for creating 
these roles? Thiessen reiterates 
that the ratio of playwrights is 
nearly equal, yet most scripts pro- 
duced are written by men. Why? 
Women are writing but they are 
not being produced in eomparitive 
numbers, “Not one director for a 
regional theatre is a woman. How 
many film directors and producers 
are women? If young women are 
writing, at what point do they 
come across feedback from 
another woman? 1 think this can 
be damaging. If a producer comes 
across a good play, he'll do it, 
regardless of the writer. But if all 
the producers are men, it is less 
likely a large proportion of scripts 
by women will get done. When the 
balance is as topheavy as it is. I'm 
starting to think legislation is the 
only way to swing the balance." 
To upset the entrenched hierar- 
chy will take time. Before, after, 
or regardless of legislation, it is up 
to women. To assume the respon- 
sibility for acting, writing, direc- 
ting, and producing the material 
that reflects their visions. It is up 
to us to adjust the scales. 
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by b. percy & s, whitemoon 
Philomel 

She had her tongue ripped out, 
and then she sang down through 
the centuries. It seems only fitting 
that she practices art for art's 
sake; and never spelt out, no — 
never reduced to its mere 
message. 

(Tereus raped Philomel and cut 
out her tongue in order to silence 
her. She was then transformed in- 
to the ‘poetic* nightingale which 
sings so sweetly through Western 
tradition.) 

p. 102 

FEMINIST FABLES by Suniti 
Nam josh i 

Sheba Feminist Publishers, Lorn 
don 1981. 

Women’s art i$ not merely enter- 
tainment. It is our Voice. We, 
unlike Philomel, have our tongues 
and need only transcend a 
subtler psychological silencing; 
‘spell out' our message irfbold and 
self-affirmative art. 

If we isolate ‘creativity’ out of our 
daily lives, under the banner of 
“Art”, we obscure the fact that we 
are the creators of our own 
experience. 


We are all artists: our response to 
life is our art. 

Suggestions for Becoming the Ar- 
tist That You Are: 

* Articulate your response to what 
you see, hear, read. 

* Communicate your response to 
other people. 

* make T statements - author 
your own reality. 

* Take everything personally - no 
one sees /hears/thinks quite like 
you do. 

* Say *1 Am An Artist*. Who can 
say you aren’t? 

* Throw the tarot. (We recom- 
mend the AMAZON TAROT and its 
companion booklet A NEW 
WOMEN'S TAROT by Billie Potts. 
Available from Elf and Dragons 
Press, P.O, Box 609, Woodstock, 
NY. 12498) 

* Cut up magazines and make 
collages (another way to ar- 
ticulate your message) 

Speaking of Art... “Old Mistresses 
- women, art, and ideology" by 
Rozsika Parker & Gnzelda 
Pollock (Pantheon Books, N.Y., 
1981) was for me a fascinating 
look at the “lost context" of the 
lives of women artists since the 
14th century: some new perspec- 
tives, even for those familiar with 
art history. 


x 

Autogenic Training, Guided Imagery, Siren Management 

life Shilb 

Anneli Driessen, M.A. 

Counseling & Consultation 
for Groups & Individuals 

(604) 595-5814 


1240 - 1900 Richmond Ave„ Victoria, R.C. Canada, V&R 4R2 
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H A A ATA. HEQ. PSYCHOLOGIST 
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Heather 

Atkinson, B.Sc. OT 

Occupational Therapist 
Bio-energetic Therapist 

By appointment only 598-2002 



The Emily Quote: 

In my view, the content of feminist art, 
and Us deepest meaning, is con- 
sciousness: a woman’s full awareness of 
herself as an entity, including her sensa- 
tions, her emotions, and her thoughts — 
mind in its broadest sense. 

Arlene Raven 0964- ) 
"‘Woman's Art: The Development of a 
Theoreiical Perspective**, 
Womampaee February /March 1973 


The EMILY is published by the 
Women’s Collective of the University of 
Victoria. The opinions expressed in these 
pages are the sole responsibility of THE 
EMILY and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Alma Mater Society, the 
University of Victoria or. ...THE 
MARTLET. Editorial and business of- 
fices are located at the Women's Centre, 
Student Union Building, Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to THE 
EMILY, Women’s Centre, SUB, Univer- 
sity of Victoria, P.O, Box 1700, Victoria, 
B.C, V8W 2Y2. You can call us at 
7214053 for advertising. 


staff 

cathie archbouid, lesley bollard, jeanenc 
Campbell, kaiy chan, chcrvl coull, megan 
davies, john demons, susan fiddler, John 
graham, barb grant ham, maddotta 
ham ell. jane Hamilton, m argot Harrison 1 
cheryl howrigan, deirtire lough ran. tracy 
lynch, dyan lynn, olive mann, erin 
mu Han. lynn obriain, mike o’brien. bren- 
da percy, nora ready, karen truscotl, s, 
whitemoon. 


This issue or the EMILY is special. It is 
a celebration of women's creativity — 
through writing, art, music, and dance. 
Women's self-expression is an important 
part of feminist evolution; with our 
voices, our hands, our bodies, and our 
minds we share with the world our joy, 
our sorrow, our pain, and our reality, as 
human beings and as women. 



Alice 

Ages 

FEMINIST 

COUNSELLOR 


1015 

CHAMBERLAIN 5T. 
VICTORIA B.C. 

PHONE 598-6104 


Calynder 


friday &saturday, feb. 18 & 19 
Menopause Workshop 

— open to women of every age 
—Friday, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

— Saturday, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

—fee $40. 

— for more info, on registration, call Susan Mosher, 
592-4215 

Saturday, feb. 19 

Everywoman's Books Birthday Party 

— Lynn Strongin will give a poetry reading 
— for more info, call 388-941 1 

Saturday, feb. 19 
Wimmins Dance 

— at White Eagle Hall, 90 Dock St. 

— in celebration of St. Valentine’s Day 
— 8 p.m.-l a.m. 

—S3, donation accepted at the door 

wednesday-friday, feb.23-26 
5th Biennial National Conference 

—women in the Workforce and Parental Benefits 
— entertainment by Ferron-and Heather Bishop 
— at the Empress Hotel 

— sponsored by N.A.W.L. (National Association of 
Women in the Law) 

— for more info, call 721-8383 

Saturday & Sunday, feb. 26 & 27 

Women's Emotional Release and Healing 

Workshop 

—at 1165 Fairfield Rd. 

— sliding scale fees 

— for more info, call Sara Joy David at 385-2954 

Running Club for Women 

— Monthly meetings, Sunday runs 
— for more info, call Corinne 595-8220 

every Wednesday night 
A Woman's Coffee House 

— 1923 Fern wood Rd. 

— 9 p.m.-l a.m. 

— sponsored by Fernwood women — a member of the 
Fernwood Community Centre 

— live music, dancing, coffee, herbal teas, juices and great 
desserts. 

— all women and children welcome 

J 
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